A COMBINED INVESTMENT IN FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
WITH HIGH YIELD AND THE BEST MIX. 


MIKBATZ, Bank Hapoalim's new 
investment plan, offers you a 
combination of the foreign 
currencies most in demand, in 
optimal proportions, based on 
careful observation of foreign 
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MIKBATZ 

DOLLAR 

MIKBATZ 

EURU 

Dollar 

2.00 

0.50 

German 

Marks 

1.50 

4.00 

Sterling 

0.60 

0.76 

Swiss Fr. 

1.00 


currency market trends. 

Choose either of the two currency 
investment combinations Indicated 
in the table. 

investment in Mikbatz gives you, in 
addition to the earnings resulting 


from exchange rates, a good rate of 
interest- higher than that which 
was available up till now. 

Complete details may be obtained at 
all branches of Bank Hapoalim. 
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. "The Jerusalem of America" 
is one famous description of 
Baltimore. "The biggest small 
town in the country” is a more 
recent one. Together, those two 
phrases go a long way towards 
explaining what makes the 
Baltimore Jewish community, 
the nation's seventh largest, 
special. 

The city of about 96,000 Jews 
has produced great Jewish 
leaders, past and present, from 
Henrietta Szold, the founder of 
Hadassah, and Dr. Harry 
FViedenwald, a founder of the 
Zionist Organization of 
America, to present-day 
national philanthropic 
luminaries like Joseph 
Meyorhoff, former national 
chairman of UJA, Morton 
Blaustein, a leader of the 
American Jewish Committee, 
and Jerojd Hoffberger, 
immediate past president of the 
national Council of Jewish 
Federations. 

From its beginnings, in 1729, 

Baltimore has been a pioneer in 
Jewish religious movements and jSu 

a battleground of sorts for ^ 

conflicting religious ideologies. qn,. ,„ 

It has been noted for its great ™ Ll ° yd Str€e 
synagogues and rabbinical 
leaders, Orthodox, Conservative Ttt IM 

and Reform. It is a community I /1 

whose strength has been I ■/ E 

tradition, in virtually eveiy I W I 

sense of the word. JL f B 

Today, Baltimore’s story is 
worth exploring because in many Ways 

many ways it is a microcosm of i A /hnlf& _ctooi 

the American Jewish wno,e Stee l 
community as a whole — a but Slipping ‘ 
community steeped in Eastern Ynunn rwinlfl 
European tradition, solidified in YOUng peoplg 
its enthusiastic support for synagogues Ol 

Israel, yet in many waya __ 

slipping toward assimilation 
with each succeeding important American Jewish 
generation. centers, has a population 

How is. it the same committed to Jewish survival 
Jewish community of some aut . not necessarily to the 
30,000 families that raises more Burv ™ of Judaism, 
than $10 million a year for itself Around the country, 
and Israel through its Baltimore is considered a model 
federation, the Associated Jewish community in terms of 
Jewish .Charities and Ytalfnre fundraising, resources. 
Fund, a city that attracts scholarship, professional and 
260,000 people to its annual religious leadership and 
citywide Jewish American demographic cohesivenesa. The 
Festival at the Inner Harbor, last point, some say, accounts 
can also be plagued by rising -for all of the others, 
intermarriage rate?, and n , 

decreasing synagogue and n ^ 

Jewish' organizational ^ 

— 

Yet it is indeed the same rental practic< 
.community* and those effectively barred 
conflicting facts help prove moving into certai 
that Baltimore, like other areas. But more ret 






Kiwi Europeans lingered for 
generations. For a time there 
won- two prominent Jewish 
country chibs in the city, one 
for the Germans and one for the 
East Europeans. "It wasn’t until 
the immigrants made it here 
financially that they were' 
finally accepted," says Gilbert 
Sandler, an advertising 
executive and locul Jewish 
historian. But according to a 
local rabbi, "to this day | still 
sense a trace of bitterness 
between the two groups. Far all 
the talk of 'we are one.’ that 
tension is still around." 

One thing both groups had in 
common, though, was that 
despite their differences, they 
continued to live near each 
other, as the .Jewish commimity 
began its gradual move towards 
the northwest. Although there 
have been numerous theories 
advanced as to why the 
community stayed on the move, 
from the Biblical t w.uidering 
Jews, we’ve always been 
nomads) to the socio-economic 
(Jews are largely middle-class 
- ;r professionals who tend to move 
fipjfrooften), the main factor seems to 

The Lloyd Street Synagogue, one of Baltimore's earliest houses of worship, built in 1845. ^ a^aperif^tenito^ 

10 y ' lo]d ' n f flcc °f procure. 

m- £ In this case, the pressure was 

I^r/H _ _ ., _ _ _ racial and, at least in 

I m/ ■ ■ M ^ M ^ M m Baltimore, as blacks began to 

I W ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ H ■ ■ ■ ■ I move into their neighborhoods, 

JL f m ■BE the Jews would usually "run." 

— —--- -—- . . .. ——__- - .. ... . _ But there are many positive 

In many ways, Baltimore reflects the American Jewish community as a aa P ecta the fHCt u ? at ’ thou «h 

, - .. . . ... . they have not been in any one 

whole — steeped in tradition, solidified in enthusiastic support for Israel, place very long, the Jews have 
but slipping towards assimilation with each succeeding generation. jJS, manaBed t0 8tay 
Young people are increasingly turned off by the establishment, be it ."The Baltimore Jewish 
synagogues or organizations, writes Gary Rosenblatt. STr™ 






The Lloyd Street Synagogue, one of Baltimore's earliest houses of worship, built in 1845. 

Microcosm 


Baltimore increased 
tremendously as East European 
immigrants came to these 
shores. The ambivalence that 
the wealthy German Jews 
showed- toward their poor 
cousinB is remarkable. 
According to Dr. Isaac M. Fein, 
an historian who has written 
extensively about Baltimore 
Jewry, “the German Jews did 


uu|am ruin neiKiua .r ,, , , , _— 

Avenue and in Mt. Washington to ato P V 10 influ3 J 

hut mnntlv in Pii„»viii* ws!Li„ of Eastern . European Jews, and 


The Jews in Baltimore have 
always been ghettoized. Fpr 
many years, this was due, to 
discriminatory housing and 
rental practices, which 
effectively barred Jews from 
moving into certain restricted 
areas. But more recently, in the 


■J-'. Jewish life in America 

This special magazine supplement on the Jewish 
remmiiriity of Baltimore launches a new Jerusalem 
Post project designed to portray Jewish life in 
America. 

^ The Jews of Baltimore will be the first in a series 
of magazine supplements devoted to local Jewish 

communties. Baltimore was selected as the first in the 
senes because of the. community’s uniqiie strengths 
and long-standing record of, Jewish involvement and 

achievement. ' *• 

This new: series will be distributed in'North 
America as part of pur regular International Edition It 
will also be distributed to our readers in Israel; : v 
, Wp hojie that these portrayals of local Jewish 
communities will promote understanding ' and- 'a 
heightened: sense of unity amongst American Jewry 
and also understanding in Israel about the Diaspora. 

.... . : The editors 
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. . . . .—~ . ... - —. — ... . . ———. Hiller, who served as executive 

, . .. , . . t, , , , vice president of Baltimore’s 

last three decades since the Baltimore increased Associated for many yeara and 
laws have been changed, the tremendously as East European i 8 highly respected that he 
ghettoization has been immigrants came to these was asked to serve in the same 
primarily voluntary. Jews feel shores. The ambivalence that capacity at the national Council 
comfortable living near other the wealthy German Jews 0 f j ow i a h Federations. The 
Jews is the explanation most showed- toward their poor Yiddishkeit level is very high." 
often given. S’J'n '.""W. 1 ' Mitchell Wohlborg, the young 

In any event, approximately D L 1 1 M ‘ ™ bhi of Both Tfiloh, 8 ,flrgD 

60 percent of the Jewish written modem Orthodox congregation, 

community lives in one general , „ nSI H?f y 8bout Baltimore 8ayfl ^at one of the reasons he 
area, along upper Park Heights “J®. erm , an did loft Washington for Baltimore 

Avenue and in Mt. Washington .?} p? “ ^ to atop V 10 infl ux W08 « tho ge n8 e 0 f kehila that 
nit mostly in Pikesville. Widely T J f 0WB ;. £Uld can still bo found hero. You still 

known os the Golden Ghetto, tarahimSn? ^° 8 ° HtJe Brnndparento, parents and 

Pikesville is the center of the tag to return to Europe. children from one family 

predominantly upper middle _ coming to fthul together. That's 

dass Jewish popvdation. The But the influx of immigrants something you don't often see in 

fact that it is actually outside continued to grow, and soon the other cities, but here it's not 

the city limits is indicative of a German Jews set up charitable unusual for three generations to 

national trend where Jews organizations to provide for the live within a few blocks of each 

leave the major metropolis for Yiddish-speaking masses who other.” 

the outlying suburbs. In tacked class and education. Still, Donald Berlin, the rnbbi 

Baltimore the migration has Many of the Russian of Ohob Shalom, a Reform 

been north and west — and, immigrants became workers in congrogatio i, notes that there is 

steady. But though the Jews- garment sweatshops owned a negative side to the high 
have long lived together, there by the German Jews, and thus, degree o close proximity, 

were for many years two notes Fein, the same German especially or young people._ 

communities within one. Jews who treated these "It's created a kind of 

immigrants hardily at work oppressiveness" where they 
In the beginning, the Jewish were also their benefactors grow up believing middle-class 
community of the city was in through charitable causes. values are inherently Jewish. 

East Baltimore, close to the, It was not until 1921 that course ” , he 

downtown harbor. The city’s the charitable organizations set these youngsters get older and 

first synagogue was built in up. independently by the. two leave home ^ 

East - Baltimore in 1830 by ' distinct groups were meraed to exposed to . other value sy 8 ^™, 

about 20 Gferman Jews. The create the AssodaJj^ they begin to appreciate their 

Jewish-: population ■ grew from Charities; which is today one of ow "\”. that 

about. l&B in. 1826 to the ablest Jewish, federations in Wluie ever y one 8 « recfl _ 

aphrepdhjatoly ■■1,000 in 1840,^ the ■ the demographic factor^ 

did by the eVe of the Civil War ‘ b ■. ■. • . major reason for Baltimore 

ta! 1.860 there were over 8,000 i ' , , u t the bitterness between Jewry’s cohesivenesa, anpth®' 
Jevys.: , th® old-line German Jewish key is the sophistication of 

’ Batwaep the end of the Civil ’ ^ immigrant . . (ConUnucd on next pa«o» __ 

* 6 fMgvi Cover picture: Baltimore’s Inner Hartxir. now being developed in an 
toe number of Jews in East urban renewalprogram. (Bob Willis photo) ■; 
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but mostly in Pikesville. Widely even mddII 
known as the Golden Ghetto, 

Pikesville is the center of the WllHngtor ° 
predominantly upper middle 
class Jewish population. The But the i 
fact that it is actually outside continued tc 
the city limits is indicative of a German Jev 
national trend where Jews organization 
leave the major metropolis for Yiddish-spec 
the outlying suburbs. In tacked cla 
Baltimore the migration has Many of 
been north and west — and immigrants 
steady. But though the Jews- gannen 
have long lived together, there Gen 

were for many years two notea Fein, 
communities within one. Jews wht 

immigrants 

In the beginning, the Jewish were a * a o 
community of the city was in through cha 
East Baltimore, close to the It was ni 
downtown harbor. The city’s the charital 
first- synagogue was built in up . indepen 
East r Baltimore in 1830 by 1 distinct groi 
about 20 Gbrman Jews. The create the 
Jewish; population ■ grew from Charities; w 
about .125 in 1826 to the ablest J 
^Jbmriijjateiy 1,000 in 1840, ; : the country. 


even supplied funds for those 
willing to return to Europe.” 

But the influx of immigrants 
continued to grow, and soon the 
German Jews set up charitable 
organizations to provide for the 
Yiddish-speaking masses who 
tacked class and education. 
Many of the Russian 
immigrants became workers in 
the garment sweatshops owned 
by the German Jews, and thus, 
notes Fein, the same German 
Jews who treated these 
immigrants hardily at work 
were also their benefactors 
through charitable causes. 

It was not until 1921 that 
the charitable organizations set 
up. independently by the two 
distinct groups were merged to 
create the Associated Jewish 
Charities, which is today one of 
the ablest Jewish, federations in 


4rid by 'the- eve 'of the Civil War' ■ I "v ' u• 

in 1860 there were over 8,000; '... bitterness between 

Jevys, 1 , the old-line German Jewish 

fataifies Olid, the immigrant 
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and while a few have found 
spirituality and intimacy in 
alternative chauurot, far more 
and simply dropping out of 
organized Jewish life. 

Simcha Dinitz, when he was 
Israel’s Ambassador to the UJS, 


once told a Baltimore gathering, 
“with a Jewish community like 
this, Israel doesn’t have to 
worry.” But he is only partly 
right. True, Israel doesn’t have 
to worry about financial 
support, which will continue. 


But she does have to worry 
about the spiritual future of her 
Jewish brethen in Baltimore —■ 
and across the United States. 



Gary Rosenblatt is editor of the 
Baltimore Jewish Times. 


Lubavitch Hassid In Baltimore spreading the blessings of Succot- 


(Continued fmm preceding page! 


organizations and leadership. 


As early as 1847, Baltimore 
was an important center of 
Zionist activity, and the only 
delegate to the First Zionist 
Congress was a Baltimorean, 
Rabbi Shepsel Schaffer. 


the outbreak of the Civil War 
he was forced to flee with his 
family to Philadelphia in the 
middle of the night to escape 
the wrath of the Confederacy s 
symphathizers. 


Though the Associated is 
clearly the center of Jewish 
organizational life in the city, 
this quality of leadership iB 
reflected in Israel Bonds, 
Hadassah, ZOA, (which has the 
largest Zionist district in 
America), JNF and numerous 
other local Jewish 
organizations. 


And even before there was a 
name for it, Beqjamin Szold of 
Obeb Shalom was in the 
mid-1800’s what we would call 
today Conservative, with his 
moderate traditional ideology. 


And Steve Solender 
emphasizes another factor. “One 
of this community’s real 
strengths over the years has 
been its full range of 
synagogues and outstanding 
rabbinic leadership.” 


Baltimore has n reputation as 
a battleground of conflicting 
religious ideologies — Orthodox, 
Conservative and Reform. 
Orthodoxy was championed by 
Abraham Rice, a native of 
Bavaria, who when.he arrived 
in Baltimore in 1840, was the 
first ordained rabbi to serve in 
the .U.S. At one point, in a 
letter to his friends in Europe, 
he wrote that Judaism woiild 
never survive in this new land, 
where assimilation was strong. 
But he and Orthodoxy 
persevered. Though the 
Orthodox community probably 
comprises lesB than 10 percent 
of the total Jewish population of 
the city today, it has great 
influence and wields a good deal 
of political, as well as spiritual, 
clout {"Strong Orthodox voice," 
Page VI) I 


Through the yeara, Baltimore 
was known for the quality and 
length of service of its rabbis to 
their congregations. In the last 
several decades, Baltimore’s 
long list of nationally 
prominent rabbis included Jacob 
Agus, Samuel Rosenblatt, Uri 
Miller, Morris Lieberman, 
Abraham Shaw, Israel 
Goldman, Israel Tabak and 
Nathan Drazin. Now retired or 
deceased, they have given way 
to a new generation (on the 
whole, less scholarly and more 
outgoing) of capable younger 
men — and one woman, Sheila 
Russian, an assistant rabbi at 
the now Reform Baltimore 
Hebrew Congregation. 


The pervasive sense of 
tradition in the Jewish 
community, which has kept 
synagogue membership slightly 
higher than the national 
average, intermarriage rates 
slightly lower, and organization 
commitments Btrong, now fares 
a decade of change —- as does 
the entire American Jewish 
community. 


David Einhom came to Har 
Sinai Congregation in 1855 and 
served 13 years, espousing 
radical Reform beliefs. An 
abolitionist m this Southern 
city, his opposition to slavery 
was so relentless that prior to 


The troubled economy is 
beginning to take its toll on the 
charity dollar. The relative 
stability of Israel after the 
peace treaty worries 
fundraisers, who have always 
emphasized the crisis aspect of 
giving to the Jewish State. The 
close-knit community is 
beginning to spread out. 
Federation has eclipsed the 
synagogue as the central 
address of the Jewish 
community. Young people are 
increasingly turned off to the 
ways of the establishment, be it 
synagogues or organizations, 
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by Elsa A. Sofender 

You can’t travel between 
Baltimore and Israel without 
canying a message, a letter or 
a small package for someone's 
child, cousin, aunt or old friend 
in Jerusalem, Haifa or Tel Aviv. 
Almost every Baltimore Jew 
seems to boast a personal 
pipeline in and out of Israel — 
either through a relative or 
through one of the regular 
commuters between Baltimore 
and Israel. 

Irving and Grace Abramowitz 
go only to Israel on their 
annual vacation. Says -Grace: 
"We are free to lead our lives 
the way we want to in 
Baltimore, but I personally feel 
more fully at ease in Israel 
because I sense that I am part 
of the majority there, not a 
minority. This is true even 
though I haven’t had any 
problems in Baltimore 
practicing Orthodox- Judaism, 
educating my children the way 
I wanted to, or bringing them 
up the way I wanted to. I come 
back from Israel each year 
renewed, with an inner strength 
that I couldn’t get from another 
vacation.” Her husband says 
when he prays at the Western 
Wall in Jerusalem he 
experiences a "special warmth 
of spiritual feeling." 

What first attracted Jane and 
Marvin Schapiro to Israel, 
where they spend at least three 
months each year, was the 
sheer physical beauty of it Both 
are also fascinated with 
archaeology. "There is a sense 
of history that you actually 
breathe in Israel,” Jane says. 
Living part of the year in 
Jerusalem also gives her a 
special advantage in her work 
as Baltimore’s Project Renewal 
Committee chairman: "My goal 
when I’m in Israel is to help cut 
through the red tape and 
smoothe over the 
misunderstandings that arise 
because of language and 
distance problems,” she sayB. 
Talking by telephone from 
Baltimore to a friend in 
Jeruaale. n, Jane found herself 
saying ".’11 be home (to Israel) 
in three veeks,” as naturally as 
she had been saying it about 
\ Baltimore all her life. 

One of the oldest commuters 
between Baltimore and Israel 
baa been William Braiterman. 
When he was 17 years old in 
1917, Bill ran away to join the 
Jewish Legion, becoming its 
youngest member. He always 
planned to settle in Israel 
permanently, but never 
managed to do it. In the last 
decade/be did manage to mend 
.about half of each 1 year there; 
'Tt has been the skabbus of my 
life," he explains. Braiterman 
works in Baltimore as a tax 
adviser, and to help keep alive 
the proud heritage of the 
Jewish Legion among American 
survivors and their families. He 
reports regularly on the Israeli 
scene to Baltimore Zionist 
groups. 

Another Baltimorian who 
reports on Israeli life — warts 
and all — is Jerusalemite 
Sylvia Mehlman, who, with her 
husband- Joe, made aliya in 
1976. She bad served as 
chairman of the Baltimore 
aliya., chug,, Now she 
contributes articles to the 
Baltimore Jewish Times ,. the 
Anglo-Jewfsh weekly. Recent 
efforts: an analysis of; Israel's 
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An Israel Navy missile boat visiting Baltimore in July 1978 during America’s bicentennial celebrations. 

The Binding Tie 

'Aliya' Zionists are in the minority. But in the sense of being enthusiastically 'for' Israel, 
Baltimore Jews are generous with their time, their energy and their money. 


housing problems and a 
description of a happy reunion 
of Baltimorians who have 
successfully settled in Israel* 

Not every Baltimorian who 
attempted emigration to Israel 
has been able to tell a success 
story. One .family, after giving 
up jobs and selling the family 
home, went off with high hopes 
but was back to Baltimore 
within a year with a tale of 
defeat The husband, a computer 
industry worker, couldn’t fold a 
job. The children couldn't adjust 
to Israeli schools. The -family 
couldn’t find decent housing. 
Experiences Buch as theirs were 
responsible for the 
establishment of an aliya 
information office at the Jewish 
Community Center. Advisers 
not only encourage aliya, but 
also try to counsel - prospective 
olim realistically about 
conditions they will face in 
Israel. 

Most Baltimorians who go to 
Israel go only once or twice as 
travelers. They have many 
opportunities: tours arranged by 
synagogues, tours arranged by 
Jewish organizations, tours 
arranged by secular travel 
agencies. There ore also study 
missions for adults and families 
arranged by the Associated 
Jewish Charities and Welfare 
Fund. It is almost axiomatic at 
the Federation: "If you can get 
people to go to Israel, they’ll be 
'turaed on' and give.” 

Jessica Friedman, a Long-time 
Associated leader,- never 
traveled to Israel with the 
Federation.. She firet went 
privately in 1968 with her late 
husband,., Hatty. She retains 
vivid, uncomfortable 
recollections of • Jerusalem as a 
divided city; With batinad wire 
and arined Jordanian soldiers 
much in sight. She returned to 
Israel for the second time i last 
month.'-with an archaeological 
study group and described 
developments In. the last two 


decades as "startling.” She was 
astonished by the growth of 
trees and cultivated fields, and 
by the evolution of Beersheba 
from "a couple of huts, camels 
and Bedouin to a thriving, 
permanent city.” Most of all, 
she was thrilled with 
Jerusalem: ''Seeing Jerusalem 
as a whole city was, for me, 
seeing its beauty for the first 
time.” She also looked in 
discreetly at Jerusalem's Ir 
Ganim neighborhood, with 
which Baltimore is twinned 
through Project Renewal. She 
was pleased with visible signs 
of change happening there too. 
Her mgjor reaction to' having 
visited Israel after more than 
twenty years is that she'd like 
to go back — soon. 

Most Baltimorians echo her 
sentiments. If they've visited, 
they’ll ask friends, "Have you 
gone?” If the answer is no, 
chances are excellent that they 
will answer, "You ought to go." 

But thirty years ago, 
Baltimore Jews — like those in 
many other older, established 
American Jewish communities 
— publicly debated whether or 
not Israel should exist The 
anti-Israel American Council for 
Judaism was active in 
Baltimore in the fifties. Today, 
if a Baltimore Jew harbors 
doubts about the necessity of 
supporting the Jewish state, he 
is likely to keep . them to 
himself. Former skeptics 
generally admit that they were 
wrong, insist that they were 
misunderstood, or hear 
themselves labeled as 
."self-hating Jews” if they sound 
1 . off against Israel at cocktail 
parties. Solid support of Israel 
has been a major contributing 
; factor in the extraordinary 
degree of unity which the 
multi-faceted Baltimore Jewish 
V community has achieved/ 1 

If Israel is attacked in the 
^Baltimore daily press, Jews 
■ .always respond. Publication of a 


letter to the editor of' the 
Baltimore Sun from the local 
FLO apologist, Edmund Khoury, 
is inevitably followed in a few 
days by a reponse from a Jew. 
A recent Sun Op Ed 
piece by a Jordanian professor 
asserting that Islamic societies 
accord "equality” to Christians 
and Jews was refuted, point by 
point, a week later in an Op Ed 
by Dr. Leivy Smolar, historian, 
and president of the Baltimore 
Hebrew College. 

Dissent from official Israeli 
positions is treated by most 
Baltimore Jews as a very 
serious matter, requiring 
cautious, responsible handling. 
Dr. Robert O. Freedman, a 
political scientist and dean at 
the Baltimore Hebrew College, 
questioned the wisdom of the 
Begin government’s policy of 
expropriating Arab-owned land 
on the West Bank for Jewish 
settlements in the Baltimore 
Jewish Times. A lively debate 
continued in the newspaper for 
several weeks, as much over 
whether American Jews ought 
to support Israeli policies all of 
the time or only most of the 
time, as over the actual issue in 
question. Only the Israeli 
Supreme Court's Elon Moreh 
decision — indirectly 
vindicating Freedman — 
sihneed his critics at least 
temporarily. 

When the executive 
committee of the Associated 
Jewish Charities and Welfare 
Fund voted against a proposal 
floated by the Begin 
government to withhold 
American Jewish support from 
Soviet Jews who did not chnnan 

8° to Israel, tt felt obligated 
to explain that its position arose 
not from any Wish to divert 
1 Soviet: .Jewe from Israel, but, 
rather, from a fundamental 
moral conviction that all Jbwb 
|re entitled to * self- 
determination. 
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Baltimore Jews are much 
more comfortable demonstrating 
their solidarity with Israel. 
After the United Nations vote 
in 1975 to equate Zionism and 
racism, "lam a Zionist” buttons 
and stickers appeared on the 
lapels and automobile bumpers 
of Jews who had probably never 
given the matter much thought 
before. In the classical sense of 
being a Zionist by joining an 
official Zionist organization or 
by planning to go on aliya, 
Zionists are probably in the 
minority in Baltimore. In the 
broader sense of being 
enthusiastically "for” Israel, 
Baltimore Jews are generous 
with their time, their energy 
and their money. They are 
anxious to do more than simply 
write n check for tho Associated 
campaign to help Israel. 

They turn out fn large 
numbors to hear Israeli 
speakers talk about Israel's 
needs — nn SRO audience for 
Simha Dinitz most recently. The 
Asociatod campaign, one of tho 
most successful in the country, 
attracts thousands of volunteer 
workers. Thousands of walkers 
at the annual spring "Walk for 
Israel” not only raised $66,000 
but also signed a scroll of 
friendship which they sent on to 
the people of Ir Ganim. While 
trying to respect the 
independence of Ir Ganim 
residents, Baltimore leaders are 
fond of referring to the 
Jerusalem neighborhood in a 
rather proprietary way as our 
neighborhood. Pledges in 
support of Project Renewal were 
received well before any specific 
projects for improvement baa 
been drawn up. Baltimorians 
seemed to welcome and 8UPP°p 
Project Renewal - .nationsi j 
chaired by Baltimorian Jeroia. 
Hoffberger — as anotiier raea^s 
to demonstrate their 
sense of kinship with Israe 
Israelis. 
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purse 


As its central fundraising agency, the Associated Jewish Charities and 
Welfare Fund stands at the hub of the community, writes Wolf Blitzer. 


The major fundraising arm of 
tho Bnlliinore Jewish 
community is the Associated 
Jewish Charities und Welfare 
Fund, which last yenr raised n 
total of $13,658,493. 

Of that amount, nenrly $2.5 
million went directly to the 
Israel Emergency Fund, 
established during the Six Dny 
War and kept in plncc ever 
sine**. Sixty percent of the 
balance of the regular campaign 
remained in Baltimore, 
supporting 16 local Jewish 
agencies. 

The remaining 40 percent 
was divided among 20 national 
Jewish organizations, including 
the United Jewish Appeal, 
which received nearly $2 
million towards its regular 
campaign. 

(See box for full list of the 
Rational and local Jewish 
organizations supported by the 
AJC&WF.) 

Additionally, Baltimore has 
been actively involved in the 
separate campaign recently 


the AJC&WF, insisted tliat 
those problems appeared to bo 
on the road to being sorted out. 
Once a solid procedure for 
disbursing the funds has been 
established, they said, Baltimore 
should have no difficulty in 
meeting its initial goal. 

"Some of our more 




Robort 1. Hiller 


undertaken for Project Renewal 
programs in Israel and in the 
local community. Some $2.5 
million of the $3 million 
"firet-phase objective" has 
already been pledged, according 
to LeRoy E. Hoffberger, 
President of the AJC&WF. 

But the effort in raising the 
balance has "slowed down,” he 
Bays, "because there is a feeling 
that until we can be more 
specific about the needs of the 
potential projects, we really are 
working at a great, 
disadvantage.” 

As in other Jewish 
communities in the United 
States, Project Renewal in 
Baltimore has Buffered from 
highly-publicized birth pangB in 
Israel. "We've been in the midst 
of the friendly struggle between 
the Government of Israel, the 
Jewish, Agency and . Diaspora 
Jewry to bring Project Renewal 
to fruition,” said Hoffberger, u 
prominent local attorney; in ah 
interview at his downtown 
. office, i . 

Botji he and Stephen 
Splendor, Executive Director of 
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LeRoy Hoffberger 


sophisticated contributors are 
aware of what's happening,” 
said Hoffberger. "They've not 
reneged on their commitments 
but have withheld payment of 
. their pledges, waiting to see if 
this is going to work. They 
want to see the money put to 
good use.” 

Not all the proposed $3 
million will go to Israeli 
programs; some $600,000 will 
remain in Baltimore to support 
new programs for assisting the 
Jewish elderly apd promoting 
Jewish education. 

Hoffberger is excited about 
Project Renewal and has taken 
a leadership role in advancing 
the concept at a national level. 
Project Renewal, he said, 
enables American Jews to 
"relate" to Israel in specific 


Jews form a cohesive and 
tighLly-knit community with 
continuity in leadership. 
Solender is only the third 
Executive Director of the 
AJC&WF in 50 years. He 
succeeded Robert Hiller, who 
left Baltimore half a year ago to 
take up the position of 
Executive Vice President of the 
Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds in New 
York. Fourteen years in the 
Baltimore post, Hiller had 
succeeded Harry GreenBtein, 
whose term of service spanned 
37 years. 

"Both my predecessors were 
top notch professionals," said 
Solender, a native of New York 
who took up his present position 
after serving over four years as 
Director of Planning and 
Budget of the AJC&WF in 
Baltimore. 

Jewish fundraising in 
Baltimore on an organized scale 
goes back to 1834 when the 
United Hebrew Benevolent 
Society was established. In 
1854, that became the Hebrew 
Benevolent Society. There were 
other organizations as well, 
including the Society for 
Educating Poor and Orphan 
Jewish Children, the Hebrew 
Hospital and Asylum (organized 
in 1863), the Hebrew Free 
Burial Society in 1867 and the 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum in^ 
1873. Those groups were funded 
mostly by the small, local 
German Jewish community 
which had developed before the 
influx of East European and 
Russian Jewish immigrants at 


areas. 

"1 sec a role to be played by 
Diaspora Jews in support of 
Israel — not just in giving 
money,” he said. 

While Hoffberger believes 
local Jewish communities 
should stimulate aliya to Israel, 
he reflects the prevailing view 
among American Jewish leaders 
in stating that all Jews should 
not return to Israel. "I think 
Israel would be in great 
jeopardy if all the Jews in the 
world ended up under one roof,” 
he said. 

"We may not want to live 
there but we want to be a part 
of Israel beyond contributing 
dollars. More and more, Jews 
here have a sincere desire or 
need to play a role in that, 
State.” 

The continuing interest in 
Israel is accompanied by the 
apparent development of ajnore 
inward-looking trend among 
many Baltimore Jews that has 
translated into greater interest 
in local Jewish activities. __ 

Baltimore's nearly 100,000 



SOURCES OF FUNDS IN FISCAL YEAR 1979 
(.July 1, 1978-June 30, 1979) 

Income from Campaigns Conducted in 1978 

AJC&WF Regular Campaign.$ 

United Fund Grant to .... 

UJA Israel Emergency Fund (Pledged $3,064,260) ' 

-Collections. -2.441,363 

TOTAL INCOME FROM CAMPAIGNS.$10,400,356 

Income from Endowments.Lfijjl.OOH 

Rental Income.^46 

Appropriations from Reserve Funds. an !»£q 

Special Gifts .. - ■. 82 * 77d 

Collections in Excess of the Provision for Uncollectible 
Pledges of Prior Years, Unanticipated 

Insurance Refunds and Other Income.. ■ • ■ ■ 240,197 

TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION $13,658,493 
DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS IN FISCAL 1979 
United Jewish Appeal ( $4,406,723) 

Israel Emergency Fund ..$ 2,441,363 

Regular Campaign. 1,965,360 

America-Israel Cultural Foundation ......10,000 

American Association for Jewish Education .21,400 

American Jewish Committee. .98,000 

American Jewish Congress...•.32,550 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B’rith.61,000 

Associated Placement and Guidance Bureau.230,131 

Baltimore Hebrew College...649,388 

Baltimore Jewish Community Relations Couhcil.152,782 

B’nai B'rith HLUel Foundation at University 

. of Maryland. ^8,427 

B’nai B’rith Youth Services. .22,600 

Board of Jewish Education.376,616 

Boy Scouts of America.483 

Campaign and Collection Expenses.519,121 

Central Services to Constituent Agencies.165,176 

Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds ..59,026 

Dropsie University.. • .. 

Harry Greenstein Award.■ ■ ■ ■ ..T 

Health and Welfare Council of Central Maryland.15,000 

Hebrew Burial and Social Service Society 

of Baltimore.... ■ 

Hebrew Free Loan Association.. 

HIAS of Baltimore.49,7Ji 

HLAS (National). 33,800 

Jewish Armed Services Committee.. 22,868 

Jewish Big Brother and Big Sister League.134,573 

Jewish Community Centers of Greater Baltimore 

(including Milldale). 1 

Jewish Community Council of Howard County..... kq 

Jewish Family and Children’s Service.1,302,458 

Jewish Labor Committee.10,300 

Jewish Telegraphic Agency.12.000 

Jewish War Veterans...4,1000 

Joint Cultural Appeal. 3 Lj>9jj 

Large City Budgeting Conference...2,910 

Levindale Hebrew Geriatric Center and Hospital.1,270,202 

Meals-on-Wheels.... 

Miscellaneous Memberships and Subventions.1,950 

National Conference on Soviet Jewry .6,100 

National Jewish Community Relations 

Advisory Council.25,200 

National Jewish Welfare Board.48,000 

North American Jewish Students Appeal.-2,000 

Planning and Budgeting Services.188,772 

Provision for Uncollectible Pledges. .293,345 

School of Jewish Communal Service, Hebrew 

Union College.VAio o£22 

Sinai Hospital and Mount Pleasant.1,763,887 

Synagogue Council of America.- -800 

Youth Aliyah — Hadassah. 50,000 

TOTAL DISTRIBUTED IN FISCAL YEAR 1979 ... .$13,658,493 


How Baltimore's Jewish Community budgeted its funds in 
1979. The figures were published by the Associated Jewish 
Charities and Welfare Fund. 


Stephen S. Solender 
the end of the 19th century and 
the beginning of the 20th. 

There was an important 
breakthrough in 1906 with the 
establishment of the Federated 
Jewish Charities, including 13 
separate agencies, and again in 
1909 with the foundation of the 
United Hebrew Charities, which 
included another nine. Both 
umbrella organizations were 


And in October I960, the 
Associated Jewish Charities 
formally merged with the 
Jewish Welfare Fund after 
having conducted joint 
fundraising campaigns since 
1950. 

In an interview, Solender 
spoke of the ingredients that 
contribute to the effectiveness of 
this central communal agency. 
One of them is the high level of 
volunteering. 

A "very deep" commitment to 
Tnrflfll serves as vet another 


n+Ws work. has clearly benefited Jews in 

jT January 1021, the two- the local community as weU. 

groups merged to form the With the establishment of the 

Associated Jewish Charities State in 1948, Jews here and 

with 18 constituent agencies, around the world have felt a 
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greater sense of pride in being 
Jews, and that has resulted in 
broader support for the 
fundraising organizations. 

Solender denied that some of 
the more controversial Israeli 
policies, such as establishing 
settlements in Judea and 
Samaria, had resulted in any 
serious weakening of support for 
Israel in the fundraiaing 
campaign. 

.As the agency controlling the 
purse strings, the AJC&WF is 
clearly at the hub of communal 
life in Baltimore. In this it is 
similar to other . "Federations" 
around the country for whom, in 
its sophistication and high level 
of performance, Baltimore's 
AJC&WF might well stand as a 
model. ‘ 
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by M. Hirsch Goldberg 

An estimated thirty percent 
of Baltimore’s 95,000 Jews 
belong to Orthodox synagogues 
or openly identify with 
Orthodox institutions. Their 
congregational affiliation runs 
from tiny shteblach to iarge 
and striking synagogues with 
membership rolls of 1,000 or 
more, for a total of 23 
congregations. Evidence of the 
vibrancy of this community 
surfaces in other areas as well. 
These include: 

— four day schools (two 
all-boy, one all-girl, and one 
coed), including the Talmudical 
Academy of Baltimore, founded 
in 1917 as the first Hebrew day 
school in America outside New 
York City. 

— a world ronowned 
instititution for the training of 
rabbis, the Ner Israel 
Rabbinical College, which also 
features a high school. 

— a kosher supermarket 
chain, with two outlets, both 
Belling meats under rabbinical 
supervision and both dosed on 
the Sabbath and holidays. 

— a kosher restaurant 
featuring Israeli food; a pizza 
parlor, two delicatessens, two 
bakeries, four caterers, and a 
number of butchers all servicing 
kashrut observers; a kosher 
kitchen at a hospital, and 
kosher dining halls at two area 
colleges (John Hopkins 
University and Goucher 
College). 

— a Jewish Community 
Center closed on the Sabbath, 
with a kosher restaurant. 

— a mikva in a modern 
two-story building specifically 
constructed for that purpose. 

— a highly active NCSY 
(National Conference of 
Synagogue Youth), which 
among its many activities 
presents an annual Chanukah 
concert of young Orthodox 
musicians and bands with a 
decidedly contemporary sound 
(the lively concerts have 
consistently sold out). 

Orthodox Jews settled in 
Baltimore relatively early in' 
American Jewish history. Their 
interests were championed by 
the first ordained Orthodox 
rabbi to officiate in the United 
States, Rabbi Abraham Rice, 
who arrived in 1840. The life of 
the Orthodox community took 
hold,! abetted by a continuous 
stream of- immigrants 
(Baltimore, being a port city 
and once a rival to New York 
City for shipping, was 
considered a point of entry or 
an obvious alternative location 
for European immigrants). 

Also enhancing the growth 
and -influence of Orthodoxy in 
Baltthiore was the tendency of 
Jew in the city to live together, 
in an identifiable’ Jewish 
cominunity; At first, , this 
created a sizeable Jewish 
enclave in East Baltimore; then, 
with! the movement. to better 
houajhg and neighborhoods and 
the subsequent flight to the 
suburbs, the Jewish community 
shifted across the city to 
Northwest Baltimore — arid, 
amazingly, stayed together In 
the srea of "the Golden Ghetto.” 

iVpluntary ghettoizptibn 
was rfot, incidentally, limited to 
Jews,'but was also, practiced in 
the oily by the Italians, JPoles 
and GenpanB, Staying together 
- !- - ' ; ' • 
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Shnbat Torah at the Ner Israel Rabbinical College, a dynamic force in Baltimore Orthodoxy. 

Strong Orthodox voice 


has enabled Orthodox 
institutions to be built up, 
remain viable and exert an 
influence on the community at 
large. 

Critical to this development 
has been the establishment of a 
total Orthodox Jewish 
educational system within one 
metropolitan area. Orthodox 
offerings can be found even at 
the pre-nursery, day care level. 
The combination of day schools 
— Talmudical Academy, Bais 
Yaakov, Shear ith Hapletah, 
Beth Tfiloh — and Ner Israel 
means Baltimore can offer a 
traditional education from 
elementary school through 
college. 

The 'Encyclopedia Judaica 
in its 1970 edition noted that, 
in Baltimore, day schools had a 
student population comprising 
15 percent of all Jewish school 
students in the city — "a 
considerably higher percentage 
than the national.. average of 
about 10 percent.” Today that 
figure would be even higher. 
Another dynamic Orthodox 
force has been the Ner Israel 
Rabbinical College, 

Located on a 67-acre campus 
of gently rolling hills and low 
! yellow r-brick buildings in 
suburban Baltimore, Ner Israel 
today has 500 students from the 
Unifod States and 18 other 
countries study ip g at high 
schpol, college and post 
graduate level; The college was 
; founded in 1933: it has a budget 
of $1.9 million; making ik after 
Baltimore’s Sinai Hospital; the 
largest Jewish enterprise in the 
/area. 

Ner Israel's graduates have 


gone on to head many of the 
area’B Orthodox institutions. 
And many of its students have 
settled here from other places, 
taking up positions not only in 
the field of Jewish studies but 
in government, business and 
education. 

"We now have over 400 
Yeshiva-affiliated families who 
have settled in the city,” said 
Rabbi Herman Neuberger, Ner 
Israel's vice president. 

The educational institutions 
have also attracted another core 
of religious observers — the 
Ba'al Tahuvah movement of 
once-non-roligious Jews who 
have turned Orthodox 

r, I would say we have 
hundreds of such people in 
Baltimore,” said Rabbi 
Neuberger. 'The Ba'al Tahuvah 
movement is a 
national phenonenon but many 
of them have been attracted to 
Baltimore because this is one, of 
the few towns outside New 
York where you have such an 
offering of educational 
institutions.’ 1 

But .with strength often comes 
diversity, and within the 
sizeable Orthodox community in, 
Baltimore there has. developed 
over the yeare a tension 
between- the strict-' 
interpretation, scholarly 
approach of the yeshiya-oriented 
apd the . more community 
i involved approach of the 
Orthodox pulpit I'abbiB. 

This has led to the formation 
of two kashrut groups — the 
yoaid ' Hakaehrus, comprising: 

. those with yeshiyp backgrounds; 


and the Vaad Harabonim which 
is conducted by the pulpit 
rabbis. As a result, those who 
follow the endorsement of the 
Vaad Hakasharus will accept 
only its rulings as being the 
final authority. 

This same friction can bo 
found in other areas of the 
Orthodox world of Baltimore, 
Buch as in approaches to 
education and. synagogue 
worship. As a result, various 
pulpit rabbis and leaders in- the 
Orthodox community can find 
themselves under attack, 
accused of being too liberal or 
accommodating on a particular 
issue. 

"No one disputes that tlioso 
associated with yeshivos should 
have a say in what goes on in 
the community, but let them 
come and join that total 
community,” Baid a Jewish 
educator in the city. 'They tend 
to remain aloof and be negative 
about what can be done. We 
need them to be more involved 
in a positive way.” 

A rabbi of medium-size 
synagogue in Baltimore said 
thiB conflict between the 
yeshiya and rabbinic groups 
was. not confined to Baltimore, 
but was "coming to . a head 
nationwide.” 

"The yeshiva students 
question whether they need 
synagogue tebbis. They tend to 
gravitate to their own 
shtebliick, rather than build 
the community. These people 
are breaking down old 
structures of community.” 

But the tensiohs within 
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Orthodoxy in Baltimore are 
evidence of the activity and 
potency of the Orthodox 
community. When the 
Associated Jewish Charities was 
considering opening the Jewish 
Community Center on the 
Sabbath ns is the practice in 
other cities, the Orthodox 
banded together, conducted a 
moss ridly und actively lobbied 
together til stop it (bumper 
Btickcrs protesting the proposed 
opening were oven printed, 
distributed and put on 
automobi Ioh). The pressure 
oxer ted by n united Orthodoxy 
eventually forced the Associated 
Jewiah Charities to back off and 
keep tho center building closed. 

Orthodox Jewry in Baltimore, 
then, is often neon, ns Itabbi 
Goldberg describes it, as "a yeiy 
strong, very vocal minority. 
Indeed, that willingness to work 
to maintain Judaism is what 
may have kept Baltimore Jewry 
such a center of Jewish life — 
Orthodox, Conservative or 
Reform. 

Rabbi Neuberger feels that 
Orthodoxy in Baltimore is 
stronger now than it has ever 
been in the city’s history and 
that its future is bright 

"I think the Orthodox 
community here will grow and 
will really find its place. It wuj 
become more influential dot 
only in the Jewish community 
but in the. general community 
as well." 

M. Hirsh Goldberg, a native 

Baltimorean , is direc/or_ 
communications for B bbi o 
I nternational and author °i 
"The Jewish Connection. 
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Baltimore's respected Jewish paper speaks out 
on sensitive issues, writes Post correspondent 
Wolf Blitzer from nearby Washington, D.C. 





Few of the 100 or so weekly i: 
Jewish newspapers published in 
the U.S. come to grips with I 
really sensitive issues. They ore h 
satisfied often with a safer r 

approach, reporting on local ( 

social events, weddings and bar i 
mitzvahs, births and deaths — 
interspersing these 
announcements with copy t 

(mostly about Israel) supplied i 
by the Jewish Telegraphic | 
Agency. t 

There are, however, some I 

notable exceptions. One of them 1 
is the Baltimore Jewish Times 1 
which has won its distinction by 1 
virtue of a dynamic publisher, a 1 
hard-hitting editor and a | 
cohesive Jewish community of 1 
nearly 100,000 which 
appreciates an aggressive, 1 
credible and independent 
Jewish newspaper in town. 

Gary Rosenblatt, the 
award-winning, 32-year-old 
editor, is not reluctant to break 
what he calls the first 
commandment of Jewish 
journalism in America: "Thou 
Shalt Not Wash Thy Dirty 
Linen in Public.” 

With the strong backing of 
his publishers, Charles A. 
Buerger and Susan A. Patehen, 
Rosenblatt and his staff have 
uncovered stories in areas 
where some colleagues around 
Ihe country have feared to 
tread. In the process, the 
Baltimore Jewish Times haB 
become one of tho best local 
Jewish newspapers in the 
United States and a rather 
profitable one too; its weekly 
issues average 128 pages and 
aro chock-full of advertising. 

Unlike many of its 
contemporaries, Baltimore's 
main Jewish publication is 
neither owned nor subsidized by 
the local Federation. Indeed, tho 
opposite to true; the Jewish 
Times makes a substantial 
annual contribution to the UJA. 

"Wo keep trying to produce a 
better editorial product," says 
Buerger, whose grandfather, 
David Alter, founded the 
newspaper 60 years ago. "We 
don't want to bo dull." 

With its dramatic covers in 
the tradition of the American 
newsweekly magazines, the 
Jewish Times has Btirred the 
waters in recent weeks by 
reporting on such supposedly 
taboo issues as the decision tar 
the Jewish Community Center, 
over the objections of the 
orthodox community, to have a 
n ew building in suburban 
Dwings 'Mill open on Saturday 
afternoon; the nature of posh 
: Jewish coiyitry . clubs; tho 
circumstances surrounding the 
expensive removal of Rabbi 
Maurioe Corson as the spiritual 
leader : of Chizuk Amuno 
.... Congregation, one of the city's 


major Conservative synagogues. 

"It wna nil rather ugly" said 
Rosenblatt, who noted that 
some readers complained the 
newspaper had no business 
getting into "synagogue 
politics." 

But in an editorial entitled 
"The Role of the Jewish Press," 
the Jewish Times explained 
why the goals of the Jewish 
press in America should be no 
different from those of the press 
generally. "Are we not 
dedicated to learn and report 
the facts; to discuss, question 
and challenge actions and 
statements of our public and 
private institutions; in short to 
serve the truth? 

" Fu rther," the editorial 
continued, "we are mindful of 
the Judaic concept of kol Yisrael 
arayveem zeh l azeh, 
every Jew is responsible for his 
fellow Jcwb. The mission, then, 
of Jewish journalism is to 
educate, inform and enrich the 
public’s awareness of issues of 
concern to Jews and to do so in 
a sensitive, responsible and 
ultimately constructive manner. 
This does not preclude writing 
articles of a controversial 
nature, that force the reader to 
grapple with real situations, to 
rethink his positions.” 

That attitude has resulted in 
five consecutive Smolar Awards 
for the Jewish Times and Its 
reporters. The Smolar Award is 
presented each year in a variety 
of categories for outstanding 
contributions to Jewish 
journalism. 

'Fhe newspaper also received 
an honorable mention last year 
from the prestigious 
Lowe! I-Mellett Award, 
sponsored by the Newspaper 
Guild in Washington, D.C., for 
its two-part series entitled: "Are 
the Sun Papers Anti-Semitic?” 
In 7,000 words, Rosenblatt 
reported on the uttitude toward 
Jews and Israel of the morning 
and evening Sun newspapers, 
the two major dailies in 
Baltimore. From all accounts, 
the articles were balanced and 
well-done. 

"I think it was a very fair 
and careful job," said J.RI* 
Sterne, Editorial Page Editor of 
the morning Sun- "Gaiy was 
dealing with a rather difficult 
subject, and he was very 
conscientious." 

The newspaper's circulation 
haB expanded to 18,600, 
according to 

all but about 1,000 within the 
community. 

Having a believable 
community newspaper quite 
' clearly has a positive impart m 
strengthening the ties ofJews 
to their local Jewish 
institutions and orgarusotions. 
1 That this newspaper not only 
0 exists but thrives Is a happy 
3 reflection on Baltimore Jewry. 



The 

Szolds 

of 

Baltimore 


Her later fame as founder of Hadassah and head of Youth Aliya eclipsed Henrietta 
Szold’s background as part of a distinguished Baltimore Jewish family. In those earlier years 
she helped pioneer adult education for Russian immigrants arriving in the city. These 

rareW-seen photos afford glimpses of that period. _ . . 

Tod left, Henrietta at 14; center, studio portrait of Miss Szold In 1893, aged 33; right. 
Rabbi Beniamin Szold, Henrietta’s father, a noted scholar; below. grouped around their 
mother, Sophie Szold (center) in 1899 are, clockwise from left, Henrietta, Adele Szold Seltzer, 

EerthB 9z ° ld Uvin XK^HadL’.Sh Film Archives; Jewish Historica] Society of Maryland. 

I WERE THE LARGEST 
LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY 
IN BALTIMORE... 
THAT’S EASY TO REMEMBER 

And that menns that we can accomplish a lot for you. . .. 

Wo offer one of the most diverse product portfolios available anywhere. Our agents are able 
to design insurance programs to fit the needs or all their clients. With complete computerized 
estate analysis services. Backed by a team of advanced underwriting Profc”" 1 ™*}?: 
choice of products like life insurance and disability income plans. Variable annuities. Tax- . 
deferred Annuities. Pensions. Group life and health insurance. And the choice continues to 

^That’s important. But, we feel that our greatest product isour knowledge andlour dedica¬ 
tion. Each of our 100 agents liveB by the code. "I will make every effort to understand my^lient h 
needs and give my client the type of service that I would apply to myself if I were tn the sa 

cireumjtonrea’^, ^ ^ ^ dedicatifln have made us the largest Hfe insurance 

nirfiiicv in Baltimore. And the best. _ . . 

g Abramowitz, Morgan & Associates, Inc. Lincoln National Life. Two names that are easy to 
remember when you need insurance. 


Abramowitz. Morgan 
& Associates; Inc. 

25 West Fayette Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21201 
332-8200 


□ LINCOLN 
NATIONAL 
LIFE 

WEUE EASY TO REMEMBER. 
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When my Lithuanian-bom 
grandmother encountered 
pouting or self-indulgence in the 
family, she would turn on the 
offender and Bay, "What did you 
expect, Btreets of gold?” The 
image she evoked reflected the 
experience of some early 
immigrants to the U.S. whose 
expectations had indeed been 
wildly out of line with reality. 

Soviet Jews immigrating to 
Baltimore today certainly 
entertain no such fantastic 
delusions. And with a network 
of Jewish agencies devoted to 
helping them adjust, one might 
expect a relatively smooth 
transition and success stories in 
plenty. But bridging two worlds 
is still no easy task; and it is 
not only the Soviet Jews but 
the city’s Jewish community 
which must make adjustments. 

This year alone, 618 RuRsian 
Jews will come to Baltimore, 
joining over 1,000 others who 
have arrived since 1376. Their 
American destination is unt 
happenstance. Before they leave 
the USSR, Baltimore's Jewish 
community has given its official 
acceptance: that means that a 
relative, friend or sponsor is 
waiting, as well as a good 
possibility for employment. 
Prom that time on, a chain of 
Jewish agencies under the 
umbrella of the Associated 
Jewish Chaiities assists the 
immigrant at every step in hia 
resettlement 



A new Immigrant family from the Soviet Union getting help from (right) a counselor at BaJUmore^ 

Bumpy new road 


A brief sketch of how this 
works begins with the Hebrew 
Immigration Aid Society, whose 
international and Baltimore 
offices process paperwork and 
arrange for newcomers to be 
met at the airport and escorted 
to temporaty quarters at the 
home of a relative or friend. At 
thiB point, the Jewish Family 
and Children’s Services, take* 
over and helps with oriehtation, 
location of permanent housing, 
budget planning, family 
counseling, and liaison work 
with synagogues and schools. 

A third agency, the 
Associated Placement and 
Guidance Bureau, evaluates 
English-language- and 
employment capabilities, runs 
Language and acculturation 
clasaes, and helps find a 
Family's most employable 
members a first job. 
Unemployable Jmmigrants, 
usually the elderly, are placed 
m a special Vocational Skills 
Program run by Sinai Hospital. 
Sipai also screens immigrants 
upon arrival for acute medical 
problems and provides free 
medical service for one year. 

_At the same time, the Hebrew 
free Loan Association makes 
interest-free loans available; the 
Board of Jewish Education 
sponsors family-oriented 
programs; the Community 
Relations Council acts as liaison 
with metropolitan agencies and 
campaigns to show : solidarity 
With Jews still in Russia; the' 
Jewish Community. Canter 

• offers a year’s free membership 
and extends a helping hand to 
the Baltimore Russian Qlub 
where Soviet immigrants seek 
to assist; one another. 

In flscal year 1980,' the 
Associated Jewish Charities will, 
sjiend $77(3,000 from its central 
campaign and another $660,000 
in public funds on these 
resettlement efforts. 
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T ^ ere A?. re u COm ? lalntS 0n both sldes as Baltimore seeks to aid Soviet newcomers to the 
city. All those involved have misconceptions to unlearn, writes Mimsi Kroner Milton. 


Any facet of its programs, - 
from psychological counseling to 
instruction in using public 
transportation, paying bills, job 
interviewing and grocery-store 
shopping would have been a 
luxury to immigrants a few 
generations ago. Yet, there are 
disgruntled voices to be heard 
in both the Russian and the 
American Jewish communities 
about program achievements. 
Both sides play down these 
notes of discord lest they 
discredit overall successes, but 
the complaints strike a painful 
nerve. 

From the Soviet side come 
charges that the American 
Jewish community is not 
generous enough with its time 
and Friendship, regardless of its 
financial support. Personal 
invitations to homes and 
1 “backyard friendships,” the best 
impetus to assimilation, they 
say, are few. On the other hand, 
American Jews say privately 
. that they. find the Russians 
ungrateful and uninterested in 
community activities 

These problems stem from 
misconceptions on both sides, 
according to Jerome Gibson, 

; dean of undergraduate studies 
at Baltimore’s Hebrew College 
and head of its two-year-old 
Center for the Study of Soviet 
. Immigrants and Resettlement 
i’: 3.0 vlets, usually 

well-educated professionals, 
emigrate primarily for a ehaiite 
: at career advancement which la 
; ««ajed Jews ; in' the : USSR. 

, Imagine their dismay atbeing 
■! thrown 1 - into the unfamiliar 
American system of competitive 
I job interviewing’* which - ofteri 
, mids in a job:less satisfactory 
; thpn the old one. . : 

, rejections,' coupled With a 
low or entry-level position, deal 


a big blow to immigrant morale 
and motivation at the outset. 
Unfortunately, the Jewish 
Family and Children's Service 
no longer has the financial 
leeway to support immigrants 
until the ideal job materializes, 
and requires that they accept 
the first offer. Explanations that 
upward career mobility is 
common in America and 
assurances of continued help for 
better placement go only so far 
in remedying this initial upset. 

„ 4 j° b ia on, y one - *>f the 
"givens” Russians expect. 
Operating on the Soviet notion 
that an individual is entitled to 
whatever he receives ns a 
functioning member of society 
(and accustomed to receiving 
much more from a government 
that does not promote personal 
initiative), immigrants have no 
qualms about making demands. ■ 
Thus, they come off as "pushy" 
br ungrateful at a time when 
they are actually feeling 
insecure and dependent Their 
image is not improved whan 
they use heavy-handed tactics 
in- pursuit of their wishes. 
Manipulation and pressure 
techniques that were survival 
Bkilla against a Russian 
bureaucracy which budged only 
when pushed to the wall simply 
raise American hackles. 

These problems: might more 
easily be handled were it riot 
tor the . deep distrust the 
immigrants have for all 
organizations, which in their 
country; of origin served as 
government propaganda tools. 

' American concepts of 
community euppdrt. . and 
. voUmteenam are foreign and 
suspect. Immigrants have to be 
luted into attending purely 
social gatherings, not to 
.mention acculturation programs 


and religious functions. Even 
the Russian Club, a group of 
immigrants helping those more 
newly-arrived, is not above 
suspicion. _ 

Some of the Russians' ideas 
and behavior may appear 
outlandish to Americans but 
Baltimore’s Jews have some 
misconceptions that are equally 
distressing to the newcomers. 
"Americans typically expect 
eveiy Soviet to be. an Anatoly 
Scharansky," says Dr. Gilison. 

Most American Jews make a 
fundamental mistake, ho says, 
in assuming that Russians have 
emigrated in pursuit of religious 
freedom. Local residents have 
read the accounts of Stalin’s 
purges, KGB investigations, 
anti-Semitic propaganda and 
government harrassment. The 
obvious conclusion is that the 
immigrant will walk off the 
plane and ask for the closest 
shuL The normal first tender of 
American friendship is an 
invitation to synagogue services. 

But many Russians know 
their religion only through the 
discrimination it has brought; 
rabbis, synagogues and Jewish 
traditions are remote, even 
unknown. 

Americans are put off by Uie 


Soviets' lack of desire to 
identify with the Jewish 
community and their often 
irreligious behavior, which crops 
up in daily events such as a 
Soviet family's birthday 
celebration in a restaurant on 
Yom Kippur. They feel 
unrewarded for their efforts to 
save their Jewish brethren, to 
make the great religious 
freedoms of the U.S. available to 
others. One Baltimore group, 
led by Soviet Jewry activist 
Fabian Kolkor, goes so far os to 
say thut Russian .Jews should 
be required to spend 18 montlw 
in Israel before being allowed to 
come here. They see the Jewish 
community’s generous support 
ns a financial seduction which 
deprives Israel of badly-needed 
manpower. 

Despite these and other 
cultural differences and 
problems, the vast minority °f 
Soviet Jewish Immigrants do 
succeed. Perhaps, though, their 
stories should not be termed 
rags-to-richea but rather 
feara-to-friendship. 

Mimai Kroner Milton is o 
freelance journalist based in 
Washington, D.C. 
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Wide cultural impact 


'If Jewish citizens did not give out all proportion to their numbers and 
wealth, Baltimore would be a cultural desert,' says one observer. 


by Moses Aborbach 

"For obvious reasons, it’s a 
delicate subject. As summed up 
in numerous Baltimore area 
discussions, it comes out this 
way: The rich gentiles of thiB 
community arc tightwads. If 
Jewish citizens did not give out 
of all proportion to thoir 
numbers and wealth, Baltimore 
would be a cultural desert." 

This is the revealing opening 
paragraph of an article, by 
Gwinn Owens, entitled, "Does 
Jewish generosity underwrite 
Baltimore?" published in the 
Baltimore “Fining Sun” on 
December 6, r.'Y9. 

The writer goes on to 
enumerate the beneficiaries of 
Jewish genercaity, including 
the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, and Center 
Stage. To these could be added 
the Lyric Theater, the Morris 
Mechanic Theater as well as the 
prestigious universities and 
colleges of the greater 
Baltimore area. Many Jewish 
families are mentioned in 
connection with these 
cultural-philanthropic activities. 

“Among the names that crop 
ud regularly,” continues the 
Evening Sun, "are Meyerhoff, 
Zamoiski, Hecht, Levi, 
Rosenberg, Hoffberger. If they 
stopped giving tomorrow, the 
causeB they support would 
quickly wither and die." 

The author goes on to ask 
why so many non-Jews appear 
to be indifferent to culture. The 
responses to such questions are 
significant. "Baltimore socialites 
are cultural deadbeats — they 
don't care about anything but 
cocktail parties and horses.’’ Or 
else: "It is b imply not a 
deep-rooted cultural tradition." 
This lost response may well 


be the correct one. In the 
writer’s own words, "Charity (in 
the brood sense of all giving) is 
a deeply instilled Jewish 
tradition.” 

The extent to which Jews 
have participated in the city’s 
cultural life even when their 



Dr. Louis L. Kaplan 
... active in education 

numbers were quite 
insignificant is indeed 
remarkable. The earliest 
Baltimore Jewish families, the 
Ettings and the CohenB, are an 
example. 

Dr. Joshua Cohen (1801-1870) 
was one of the first ear 
specialists in the United States. 
He served as president of the 
Medical and Chirurgical 
Faculty of the University of 
Maryland (1857-68), became a 
charter member of the 
Maryland Historical Society, 
and held many other civic 
positions. He bJbo collected one 
of the finest Jewish libraries in 
the United States. 

His brother. Colonel Mendes 
I. Cohen (1796-1879), spent six 
years travelling through Europe 
and the Middle East, returning 


Jewish involvement 


by Judy Siegol 
Post Reporter 

JERUSALEM — Jorold 
Hoffberger was "discovered’' by 
the rabbi of the Reform 
Baltimore Hebrew Congregation 
after World War Two. The 
returning soldier was asked to 
speak to congregants about how 
a veteran felt coming home 
from the war. 

"Evidently I gave a 
reasonably good talk because I 
eventually became head 1 of the 
synagogue's men’s club and 
president of the synagogue.” 

Hoffberger, interviewed at the 
King David Hotel here during a 
recent visit, has travelled a 
considerable road since. 

Today the 61 -year-old 
businessman is national 
chairman in the UJS. of Project 
Renewal, chairman of the 
United Israel Appeal and a 
member of the Board of 
Governors of the Jewish 
Agency. . 

Another "hat" that he wore 
until quite recently was that of 
president of the Baltimore 
Orioles baseball team. 

He first visited Israel in 


in 1835. He was the first 
American to investigate the 
Nile Valley, and he brought 
back a valuable collection of 
Egyptian antiquities. They were 
donated by his nephew and 
namesake to Johns Hopkins 
University, where they are still 
kept. He wrote about 300 letters 
to his family from many parts 
of the world, including a few 
from Eretz Israel: they are a 
treasure trove of information. 

A nephew, Mendes Cohen 
(1831-1916), was President of 
the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, member of the 
Municipal Art Commission of 
Baltimore; trustee of the 
Peabody Institute, Maryland’s 
famous Conservatory of Music; 
and Secretary and President of 
the Maryland Historical Society. 
He was also one of the founders 
of the American Jewish 
Historical Society. 

The last of the Cohens who 
remained within the Jewish fold 
(so far as is known) was 
Eleanor Septima Cohen. She 
was a great benefactress of the 
Maryland Historical Society to 
whom she presented a rich 
collection of paintings, 
ornaments, silverware and 
period furniture. Like other 
Baltimore Jewish 
philanthropists, she did not 
forget her own people, and when 
qha died, in 1937, sha left her 
estate to the Associated Jewish 
Charities and the Hebrew 
University. 

Scholarship and the academy 
have also witnessed Jewish 
contributions. The first Jewish 
professor at Johns Hopkins 
University was the 
mathematician James Joseph 
Sylvester, whom President 
Gilman brought over from 
England when the university 
(Continued on next puee) 


”1950 or 1961 — I remember it 
was snowing,” and has since 
visited many times. In 1970, he 
was a member of the Diaspora 
delegation that signed the 
charter for the reconstituted 
Jewish Agency. *Tve been 
hanging around the Agency 
ever Bince," he adds. 

His expertise as chairman of 
the executive committee of 
Fairchild Industries (a major 
producer of. aircraft 
communications equipment) and 
aa a member of numerous 
bank boards, comes in handy 
when he sits on the Jewish 
Agency’s Board of Governors in 
Jerusalem. 

"The Jewish Agency, like 
everything else, can be 
improved. But it is well run* 
and has a cadre of excellent 
and dedicated people.” 

Hoffberger is proud of the 
Jewish involvement of ha four 
children who are also dedicated 
supporters of Israel. 

His eldest sop, a social worker 
in Virginia is active in a small 
synagogue’s youth group. A 
second son is a member of 
UJA’s Young Leaderphip 



Jerold Hoffberger 
... dedicated people 


Cabinet. . 

HiB daughter, married to a 
veterinarian, is interested in 
Hoffberger’s commercial 
Itoree breeding business and his 
youngest son — just out of 
college — 1 b getting started in 
advertising. 

"Each one makes a 
contribution to his local Jewish 
Federation, Hoffberger says 
proudly" noting that his wife 
donates independently to the 
UJA’b Women’s Division and 
also visits Israel often. 
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by Amy 

Kaufman Goott 

In a surge of vitality, the 
61-year-old Baltimore Hebrew 
College has grown in the last 
decade to incorporate a student 
body of over 1,200 in four 
divisions: high school, 
continuing education and 
undergraduate and graduate 
levels. 

College president Leivy 
SmoJar attributes some of the 
upward swing indirectly to 
Washington. 

In the 1900’s, the federal 
government's assumption of 
financial responsibility for 
health institutions, including 
Jewish-sponsored hospitals and 
homes for the aged, released 
Jewish community monies 
previously needed to support 
these facilitites. During the 
same period, the 1967 Six Day 
War catapulted American 
Jewish philanthropy to an 
unprecedented level from which 
it never retreated 
The amount of funds 
available to the College thus 
increased. At the same time, 
says Dr. Smolar, the breakup of 
the civil rights movement and 
the subsequent emphasis on 
black consciousness "left 
aggressively idealistic Jewish 
youth eager to sharpen their 
own identities." 

The Baltimore Hebrew 
College was founded in 1919 by 
Dr. Israel Efros, a noted Hebrew 
poet and author. Its 
development was greatly 
influenced by Dr. Louis L. 
Kaplan who became Dean in 
1930 and held the post for 40 
years, serving at the same time 
as Executive Director of the 
Board of Jewish Education. 
Following his retirement in 
1970, Dr. Smolar, a rabbi and 
historian, became president 
Since 1930, the Baltimore 
Hebrew College has been a 
beneficiary agency of the 
Associated Jewish Charities and 
Welfare Fund. Approximately 
two-thirds of its current funding 


Dr. Leivy Smolar teaching a class in Jewish history at the Baltimore Hebrew College. 


the sources 


Young people eager to sharpen their sense of Jewishness are among the students at the 
Baltimore Hebrew College where over 1,200 are enrolled in high school to graduate levels. 


come from the Associated; the Jewish Communal Service At the 
remainder is derived from which was created in 1971 to Meyerho 
endowment funds created by train professional leadership for Graduat 
Baltimore Jewish leaden and the Jewish community. fr° m an 
from o ther private Students enrolled in this in 1971 
contributions. 24-month program pursue a Gr. Rob 

As the Hebrew College grew, Master of Social Work degree at became 
it achieved formal accreditation the University of Maryland and institut 
at each level of education and a Master of Arts in Jewish ciirric 

today awards Bachelor's, Studies at the Baltimore literat 

Master’s and Doctoral degrees Hebrew' Coll&ge. The College medieva 
in Jewish studies. has also sponsored and provided history 

A cooperative program is faculty for courses at nearby currentb 

maintained with a number of Johns Hopkins University, program 

other institutions of higher Goucher College, Towson State £uid sc 
learning. One of them involves University and the University pending. 


. (Continued fmm preceding pugo 

was founded in 1876. A long list 
of 'outstanding Jewish scholars 
on the Hopkins faculty include 
David Simon Blondheim in 
Romance languages; Maurice 
Bloomfield in Sanskrit; and 
Cyrus Adler and William, 
Roaenau- in Semitics. Florence 
E, Bamberger, in Education, 
was the first woman professor 
at Hopkins. Dr. Abel Wolman, 
who at 87 is still active, is 
professor emeritus of sanitary 
engineering. Still consulted by 
countries in every part of the 
globe,v he lists among his 
achievements Baltimore’s water 
supply system, and Israel's 
National Water Carrier, which 
he helped design. ■, 

Jewish scholars., have also 
served on the faculty of the- 
University,- of .Maryland .Eli 
Frank* a President of -the 
Baltimore Bar Association was. 
professor of law. In' 191 i, he 
was appointed commissioner of: 
the Baltimore school board Of 
the Friedepwald family, Hany, 
Julius and Edgar, taught 
.ihedicLne “at - the College of 
Physicians and 1 Surgeons. Dr. 
Jonas Friedenwald (1897-1966), 
a- leading ophthalmologist, was 
in charge of the research 
laboratories of .the 1 Wilmer 
Institute and was one of the 


Cultural impact 

first staff members when the Regents of the University of 
Institute opened in 1926. More Maryland, the first and so far 
recently. Dr. Daniel Nathans, of the only Jew in the United 
the Johns Hopkins Medical States to attain this distinction 
ocikmI, won the Nobel Prize in at any State university. 

OnTe local scene, Henrietta ?^V the Balti "T 

Sapid (1860-1946), who later ? h “ been generously 

founded Hadassah and You* *5® Philanthropist, 

Aliya, established, in 1889, the , g h M . e yerhoff; its conductor 
Russian Night School, one of I s . rglu Comissiona, an 
the first adult education lira * u §f ra n t from Rumania who 
institutes in the United States: formerly conductor of the 

it enabled thousands of ^P* 1011 ? Orchestra, 

immigrants to learn the English o U u ha J f of the Baitimore 
language and American history Symphony's Board of Directors 
as a first step towards 8re *^w a . The city’s Art 
acculturation and economic and Museum is not only supported 
social progress. by Jewish philanthropy, but 

Other Jewish names ini the ^ oasta important collections of 
field of education are David.E. paintings, sculpture and other 
Weglein, who served aB art objects donated by such 
. superintendent of the Baltimore philanthropists as the Cone 
.SChotil system for 21 years, until sipterd, who contributed a 
and Dr. Harry Bard. distinguished Matisse collection, 
. -(^90^-1976), . President of the and Jacob Epstein (1864-1946) 
■COmm^pity U'oliege .i of tyho, ’ along .with Julius Levy, 
^Baltimore, :i who was credited Waa : pmong , the Museum’s 

■ v is Pressor 
^ a C t VlC a1 !S?„Q ' and Literatunat the 

Dr. Louis I* Kaplan, aged. 78, Battimqre Hebrew College and 
i who. ftom 1970 to. .1976 served Curator of the Jewish Historical 
as Qhairman of .the Board of / Society of Maryland. 
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■PROFILE' 


Palm Beach. Florida — In 
1906, seven-year-old Joseph 
Meyerhoff was brought over to 
the United States by his 
parents from Poltava, in the 
Ukraine. After checking 
through immigration at Ellis 
Island in New York harbor they 
continued on to Baltimore, 
where an aunt lived. Like many 
other young, hard-working and 
creative Jewish boys, Meyerhoff 
thrived in America’s freedom- It 
would be no exaggeration to say 
that he thrived a little more 
than most. 

Seated in his sunny, winter 
apartment overlooking the 
palms and sandy beaches of 
Florida’s "Gold Coast.” 
Meyerhoff chatted in an 
interview about the Jewish and 
communal interests tha,t 
accompanied his meteoric rise 
in the home-building business 
following graduation from the 
University of Maryland Law 
School. 

Only recently, the Meyerhoff 
family liquidated its business 
assets, by now incorporating 
shopping centers, high-rise 
apartment buildings and other 
real estate holdings in 15 
different states. It was probably 
the largest single liquidation in 
American hiBtory, with a total 
of about $900 million. The 
business had gone public a few 
years earlier, but the 
Meyerhoffs remained the largest 
shareholders. 

That success has enabled 
Joseph Meyerhoff and • his 
family to become the pillars of 
Baltimore philanthropy — and 
that includes both Jewish and 
non-Jewish causes. 

The 80 *year-old 
great-grandfather recalls the 
"tough adjustment” period that 
followed its own family's arrival 
in Baltimore. "I.can sympathize 
and feel for those RuBBian Jews 
arriving now and having to 
start all over in a new place. 
It’s not easy.” 

Recollection of these earlv 
days has remained with 
Meyerhoff aB he involved 
himself in Jewish causes —- 
practically all of them. His 
’ involvement includes not only 
money; Meyerhoff has made it 
his business to participate 
actively and in a leadership 
capacity in virtually the entire 
range of Jewish organizational 
life. 

Smartly dressed in a casual 
sport coat and white loafers and 
xpeticulously groomed, he 
received this interviewer just 
after playing Aine holes of golf, 
an almost daily practice during 
his Btay in Florida between 
January and the end of'March. 
Clearly confident and relaxed. 


. 



Joseph Meyerhoff 
... far from being retired 

he is far from being retired 
From the world of affairs. From 
this meeting, he was going on 
to a private, fund-raiBing 
reception in Palm Beach for 
Republican Presidential 
contender George Bush. 

Meyerhoff was General 
Chairman of the United Jewish 
Appeal from 1961-1964. (He was 
succeeded by Max Fisher of 
Detroit.) This followed his 
presidency of the Baltimore 
Associated Jewish Charities 
from 1959-1961. He had been 
president of the Jewish Welfare 
Fund of Baltimore from 
1951-1953. 

In Israel, he has built four 
libraries — two in Jerusalem, 
the others in Ashdod and 
Beershcba. A fifth is now 
planned for Dimona. Each 
library costs between $300,000. 
and $500,000. Other projects in 
Israel interest him too. 

He has contributed $500,000 
for the Hillel Student Building 
on the Mount Scopus Campus of 
the Hebrew University. There 
was another $400,000 for a 
technical studies program in Tel 
Aviv. He haa established 
academic chairs at the Hebrew 
University, the Tel Aviv 
University, the Weizmann 
Institute of Science and the 
Technion at a cost of between 
$260,000 to $300,000 each. He 
has funded now laboratories for 
Ben-Gurion University of the 
Negev. 

And all that comes on top of 
his annual UJA pledge, which 
is one of the largest in the 

country. , „ , 

In Baltimore, Meyerhoff has 
supported virtually every 
Jewish institution from the 
Baltimore Hebrew College, the 
Jewish Community Center, 
Sinai Hospital and his Orthodox 
synagogue, Beth Jacob, where 
he and his wife of nearly 69 
years still attend services. 


o 
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Meyerhoff, and daughter-in-law, 
Lynn Meyerhoff, have been 
leaders of the major Reform 
synagogue, the Baltimore 
Hebrew Congregation. In 
philanthropy and dedication to 
Jewish causes, the 52-year-old 
son has continued his father’s 
tradition by taking a leadership 
role in Baltimore Jewry. Indeed, 
the Meyerhoff name has become 
synonymous with Baltimore. 

Joseph Meyerhoff was always 
supportive of the Zionist 
movement, even in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s, when many 
mainstream elements of the 
upper crust Jewish 
Establishment stayed shy of the 
idea of supporting a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine. When 
Israel emerged as a state in 
1948 ”1 had a very 

uncomfortable feeling about 
Zionism,” Meyerhoff said. "At 
that time, I thought it meant 
that all Jews should return to 
Israel and settle there. That 
was Ben-Gurion’s concept.” 

Meyerhoff visited Israel for 
the first time in 1949. Except 
between 1951-1954, he haa 
returned at least once each year 
since then. 
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"Ben-Gurion eventually 
changed his tune," Meyerhoff 
recalled, noting that he lost his 
uncomfortable feeling about not 
moving to Israel. "He realized 
that Israel needed our support 
— political and financial.” 

Joseph Meyerhoff recognizes 


the still great challenges faring 
Israel and world Jewry. But he 
has more than five decades of 
very active involvement in 
Jewish causes behind him; they 
provide some valuable 
perspectives with which to view 
the present. 
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Treasury bills in the latest weekly auction. (Actual return on Treasury 
bills Is higher than the discount rate). 

And there's no red tape. No complications. And no purchase fee. 

/A Now the $500 Investor and the $10,0001nvesto r are as happy 
as larks. They're both earning Money Market cates and making 
mmey. Because they both Invested in Money Maker plans at 
EquitableTrust Bank. 
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